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PROVERBS xxiv. 21. 
ur SON, PEAR THOU THE LORD, AND 
THE KING; AND MEDDLE NOT WITH N 
"THEM; THAT ARE GIVEN To CHANGE; i 


Tr FRA | POR ben e | oh 
ther ſubjects of a political nature, in 
which there is neceſſarily room for a 
variety of opinions can be diſcuſſed in re- 
ügzgious aſſemblies, with any uſeful effect. 
It does not appear, however, that there is 
any foundation for this doubt, either in the 
nature of the thing itſelf, or from what has 


ä 
been actually experienced. Ws | indeed, er⸗ 
roneouss opinions on ſuch ſubjects be deli- 
vered in connection with the powerful per- 
ſuaſions of religion, there is cauſe enough 
to apprehend, that they will be productive 
of extenſive miſchief; a conſideration, which 
ought to awaken the caution of thoſe, who | 
are liable todeliver them; but there is, I be- 


lieve, no ground toimagine, that the miſchief, 


which has thus been produced, is at all to 


de brought in competition with the benefits, 

| which may reaſonably be expected. That 

f religion! 1S properly employed in exborting I 
men to the diſcharge of their various duties, 5 

of whatever kind, will readily be allowed; 

or, if it ſhould be doubted with reſpect to 

. political ones in particular, we have the in- 

. junction of an Apoſtle to cite in its defence. 


To the generality of men, however, ſuch an 


exhortation would be addreſſed to no pur- 
n unleſs the duties themſelves" were ſtated 


and 


135 


and explained. The bulk of the people 


have little time or opportunity for the 


minute inveſtigation of diſcordant obliga- 


tions. They muſt, afterall, take many things 
for granted; and, if they do not learn their 


morality from their ſpiritual adviſers, they 
will be left to ſeek it, where the chance is 


much more unfavourable to its being of a 


falutary . in caſual eee | 


Ir il not, I wary be imagined that, i in 


ſaying this, I am contending tor any thing, 
that would render our ſolemn meetings the 


| occaſions of ſerving perſonal intereſts, or : 
make religion the inſtrument of a party. | 
1 mean not to aſſert it as a privilege of the 
miniſters of the Goſpel, but as a ſacred ob- 
5 ligation, that they ſuffer not the influence 


they have over the minds of their hearers, in 


any inſtance to remain unemployed, fro 5 


| an exceſſive apprehenſion which may be en- 
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tertained of its abuſe. The duties owing ta 
the State, to the exerciſe of which almoſt 
every one, in this country, is liable to be 
called, are doubtleſs of an important nature,; 
and there is, at leaſt, as much danger of 4 
their being miſtaken, as juſtifies, in other 
inſtances, the moſt careful preparation, : 
| Public inſtruction, however, on any of our 
duties, cannot, with propriety, do more than | 
lay down the general principles of conduct. 
To apply them to particular caſes, ſhould I 


be left to the wiſdom and virtue of bim, I 


to whom they occur. F or, while we are _ 


guarding againſt the evil of any one's decid- 
ing for himſelf, without proper previous 
inſtruction; ; we muſt not forget the danger 
he would incur in following, without ex- 
amination, the opinion of another. With 
reſpect to political queſtions in particular, ; 
it is to be apprehended, that inexperience . 
in public affairs, or a regard to private con- 


* 


 ſiderations 55 
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 ſiderations, may oftentimes render him unfit 
to be followed as a guide in action, whom 
yet, as a teacher, we may liſten to with 
profit. Nothing indeed but what, when ex- 
plained, is of an indiſputable nature, ought 
to be enforced by the motives of religion; 
pet there will remain, under this and every 
Juſt limitation, a very extenſive field of uſe- 
ful inſtruction; and perhaps moſt of the 
advice, that is at all neceſſary to be given © on 
political ſubjects, may, with propriety, be 
given from the pulpit. Inflaming addreſſes 
= cannot be defended, becauſe from thoſe, 
whoſe minds are inflamed, nothing but miſ- 
chief! is to be expected; but, while we re⸗ 
ſtrain the promoters of ſedition, we ſhould 
5 be cautious of eſtabliſhing a principle, which 
would ſilence the counſellors of ſafety. 
With this impreſſion of the utility to be 
derived from political diſcourſes, 'T ſhould 
not be deterred, by an ill- grounded preju- 
wills Eee 


| ("FF 
dice, from entering on the ſubjects, ſuggeſt- 
ed by the return of thisfolemny, were I not 
alſo authorized by the inſtitutions of our 
Church, and encouraged by the moſt mm | 
8 * 


IsnAlI therefore endeavour, on this 
occaſion, firf, to ſhew the great danger of 
attempting to ſubvert, by violence, any 


eſtabliſhed government; and, ſecondly, to 


vindicate the happy event of the Revolution 
from the objections | that might be drawn 
1 from this grams principle. 


5 e Solomon 8 precept, what 
| I have ſelected for a text, he addreſſed it to 
a people, who were under a form of go- 


vernment in ſome reſpects peculiar. | The | 
laws themſelves were, for the moſt part, the | 


inſtitutions of divine inſpiration; and the 
adminiſtration of them, though not always = 
J 8 3 


T5) 
ſo wiſe as in the reign of Solomon, was ſup- 
poſed to be directed by the more immediate 
influence of the Deity. Under ſuch cir- 
cumſtances, oppoſition o the government 
might properly be conſidered as rebellion 
againſt God; and the fear of the Lord, and 
of the King, would be duties of the ſame 
kind and degree. At a period too when, 
as in the days of Solomon, Judah and | 
Iracl dwelt ſafely, every man under his vine, 
and under his fig-tree, from Dan even to 
Beer-ſheba ;—when they were many, as the i 
| and which is by the ſea, in multitude, eating 
and  Crinking and making merry,” there 
was but little temptation to reſiſt the 5 


eden to which they owed their Lang 
| tection and | plenty. | 55 


Tu E — of the precept, kweink, 


does not ent: rely depend on the particular 


: fituation of thoſe, t to whom 1 it was addreſſed. : 
There 5 


EC 
There is a ſenſe, and an important one, in I 
which all governments may be juſtly con- 
ſidered as the inſtitutions of God; and 
whoever oppoſes them in this ſenſe, in- 
curs the guilt of oppoſition to God. It is, 
doubtleſs, the deſign of providence that, till 
mankind are much more diſpoſed, than at 
preſent, to act rightly from principles of 
virtue, they ſhould be reſtrained from wrong, 
by the fear of immediate puniſhment; and 
that this puniſhment ſhould, in many in- 


ſtances, be inflicted by the judgement of 
their fellow creatures. But it is not to be — 


1 imagined, that the authority, by which pu- 


niſhment i 1s inflicted, can be ſuddenly trans- 


ferred, without endangering, if not deſtroy 


ing, the habit of ſubmiſſion to it. All men, E 


and eſpecially thoſe who have moſt need of 


it, would willingly live free from control. 


I ndependently of revelation, it is only 4 
ſenſe of the evils which would reſult, were 


Every man to . * what > right in Ry OV 
eyes, that can manifeſt the will of God, in 
this matter, or furniſh an inducement to 
obey it; and we know; from experience, that, | 
in à numerous body of men, theſe evils may 


+ be a long time endured; before the effect to 
be deſired from them is produced. When 

the habit of fubmiſſion is once broke 

5 through, * will not be eaſily renewed; 
though founded in reaſon; but the difficulty 


will be exceedingly increaſed if, as is the 


caſe in the bulk of mankind, ite cen Pra 
the effect of imitation and cuſtom. wed wh 925 


Ti is not, indeed, to 65 denied, thank one 
form of government is better than another: 5 . 
andi that men may, not only innocently, bur: 
T laudably, be employed, in endeavouring to 
; bring about the beſt. Let it be remem- 
beredd, however, that, in an abftrat ſenſe, 5 


+ ory. is no h ' Ui: as a perfe 
B SD. 


> n 
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The ſuperiority of one above another muſt 
de determined by its fuitableneſs to the cir · 
cumſtances of thoſe, for whom 1 it is intended. 
That Which, from habits and Prejudices 
already formed, is moſt likely. to be beſt 
adminiſtered, is che beſt for the preſent ; 
though there is no reaſon that it hould 
preclude, as. circumſtances alter, the gradual 
introduction of another. Even deſpotim, 


bog which will eaſily be thought the leaſt 


| capable of defence, ought not to. be irrela- 
a tively. condemned. In ſome circu mſtances, i Þ 
way be the beſt form poſſible.” All human 
2 beings, for no inconſiderable portion of their 
exiſtence, are neceſſarily under abſolute con- 23 
trols and, in many inſtances, it muſt be ac= 
know ledged, the le longer this ſpecies. of rule 
1 continued, the greater is the happineſs : 
| produced. "There 3 18 s alſo a period. of civi- 
Uzsation, in Which ſecieties muſt be compoſed . 
of individuals he: for the moſt Pi are 5 


ws B | | 8 mm. N 


x 11 ) | 
in a ſtate of intellectual childhood; and i in 
which, therefore, they cannot be ſo bappy, 
as when directed by the will of the more 
improved few, or, it may be, of one. 


Were all the members of a community 
equal in wiſdom and virtue, it would, 
perhaps, be a plaſib ible objeftion to any 
form of government propoſ: ed to be eſtab. 


liſhed in it, that each had not an equal 
ſhare in its formation, and an equal chance 


of participating in its adminiſtration But, 


| ſurely, no reaſoning can be neceſſary to 


1 expoſe the futility of ſchemes, which pro- 
ceed on a ſuppoſition ſo unlikely to be 
realized; It is, indeed, our duty, by 1 in- 
ſtructing the ignorant, and admoniſhing 

_ the depraved, to render this more and more 
Lit be accompliſhed, ve. 2 
1 a as if it were &; leſt we find, mh . 
| late, that, while we 
= aimed 


; like truth; but, ti 
dall do well to conſider the 


+. x 


Lo ** 


aimed at the Z 50d * the Comtmurity, wo 
were undermining its ſecurity, and arming 
al and wickedneſs with the e of 


* or 


9 1 


| Bur. whatever Fethions ray be enter- 
Hed: reſpecting the form of government 
to be preferred, we may venture to lay it 
down as a maxim, with reſpect to the man- 
ner of introducing it, that, unleſs indeed 
where inſupportable tyranny prevails, it 
Ho ought not to b -attempted, by offering 
violence to the exiſting legiſlative authority, 5 
; Since no government is ſo bad, as not to 


be far better than anarehy, it ſhould be the 5 


5 may eventually overturn an exiſting form, 
to conſider well, what it is, in fact; that he 
4 ſhall be able to ſubſtitute 1 in its ſtead. 


* 45 ſudden calamity,” Which is Pre- 


| Aged, in 1 c verſe * to 1 ext 


part of him, who engages in deſigns, which 


7%) 


as the fare” conſequetice of duch defi ons; 
has been too often and too fatally expe-- 
_ rienced. The atrocious attempt; which, 
by the gracious interpoſition of Heaven in 
1 defeat, has contributed to make this day 
a © day of j Joy and gladneſs to us, would 
pico if ſuffered to take place „ have 
been, at that time, ae of the pub- 
lic ſecurity, and now the ſubject of lamen- 
tation. And, with reel to the preſent 
ſituation of a neighbouring country, thou gh 
I would not indiferiminately cenſure all 
: that has been done, much leſs condemn the 
intention of the doers, yet I cannot help 
regarding it as a freſh inſtance of the truth 
of the ſame prediction. That ſomething | 
was materially wrong, even in the early 
ſages of that mournful buſineſs, the events, 
which have followed, will juſtify the n 0 pit 
cautious in concluding. They have, to 
op the words of an Hiſtotian on another 
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by propagating ben, by promoting vie- 


lence, and by leſſening the reverence of 


what had ever been eſteemed ſacred, ſerved 


to corrupt, as well as to infatuate, the 
| people, to whom they made a tender of 

liberty and juſtice.” They have done no 

better, at the beſt, than perpetrate evil, that | 


good might come; a conduct, which, in 


the judgement of an Apoſtle, i is worthy of 
| condemnation ; and for which, therefore, 
; whatever advantages may ware ariſe 


mall n 18 our part, a aſcfal 4 5 
an — one, if we neglect to derive, 
5 from the miſcondut and miſery diſplayed 


in it, a leſſon of prudence to ourſelves. In 


this country, uch hach inthe op inion 


= wiſdom to 


f r 
of thoſe beſt able to judge, all for Which 
the French can be juſtified in contending 


But, be this as it may, there is certainly 
nothing, that we can reaſonably wiſn for, 


d compenſate for the hazard of 
ſuch S eondention, as they have been the 
occaſion to provoke. And if, as is generally 
the caſe 3 in civil contentions; if, by a retro- 

gradation i in politics, authority, changing 

from hand to hand, ſhould arrive where 
the phyſical Age: the greateſt, and the 
irect it the leaſt, there wilt bs 
nd, that we ſhall re 
turn, in the end, to a predatory ſtate of 
independent and uncivilized life; or, if we 
ſurvive as a nation, be reſeued from the 
miſeries of anarchy, at the loſs of even ſa - 
lutary freedom. In his proper tation; and 
wedge, let every one 


juſt cauſe: to appre end 


according to his kn 
contribute his endeavours to advance the 
comforts, and | to increaſe te ſecurity 3 

: 1 boeial 
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focial life. He may doubtleſs find oppces 


8 tunities enough. when has. eat will be 
employed with almoſt a certainty; of ſucceſs, | 


But let no one, in aiming at ideal per- 


fection in forms of government, or even | 
0 attainable improvements, be induced, by 
15 the mere probability of diſtant good, to 
countenance meaſures, Which are imme | 
diately and clearly detrimental. | Hes Who 
is actually oppreſſed, will ſtru ggle to be 
free, and may have his aum fol: oing fo, 
but let us not, in the officiouſ Neha: 
nity, be t haſty in removing what; per- 2 
a haps, we. only imagine to be the oppreſſions rr 
of others. Let hi 
for his perſpicacity in the diſcoyery of in im- 
. perfections, recollect, that the knowledge 


of evil i 18 not, for its own ſake; deſirable; 


0 and that he, who: awakens other to the 
ſenſe of ills, they would. not otherwiſe have 
5 * wüten br ring 450 a ſu table re- a 


E: TEL 
| ad; cannot juſtly be reckoned nd the 
| 6 of mankind. 


1 e in | the kane n ob- | 
viate the objection, which might ſeem to 

5 ariſe, from the principles laid down, againſt | 
the event of our own Revolution. «72 oi 


ene the be which, 
whether neceſſarily or not, is generally in- 
 termixed in every work of man; and, 
though the Revolution was, on the whole, 0 
ſo conducted, as to merit our commenda- 


tion, no leſs than our gratitude; yet, to 


vindicate it in every particular, I ſhoul d | 
think a preſumptuous undertaking. It is ; 

- poſſible, that, as we have been told, 61 ſome | 

of thoſe concerned in it, were not altoge- % 
f ther juſtifiable in the means they employed; 05 


and that, in ſome inſtances, more regard 


was 5 paid to political, than to moral con- 
0 :  fiderations,” 25 


gu Area etg. g 
5 + py 8 F 


ſiderations.” But, in whatever reſpects they 


: to exiſting laws; nor did they, 1 in any in- 
ſtance, ſo act, as o evince W 
| * lovers of change. 


25 of appe ations, to conſider that event as I 
Pr in its Mie, to what has bon | 
| attempted i in France. We ſhall find, how- ; 
ever, on the ſlighteſt compariſon, that they A 

; are ſcarce lefs different in the objett, than 
in the means made uſe of to accompliſh it. 

In the one caſe, oppoſition was not made . 
to the legeſlative, but merely to the executive 
authority. In the other, the legiſlative 5 

authority itſelf has not only been con- 


troled, but entirely ſubverted and 3 
. In the one, no Claſſes of men, 1 


TEE at += ar. — SAIEN 


4 


might be deſerving of blame, they were not 
deficient in their endeavours to preſerve, 


among the people, the habit of obedience 


bone have been miſled, by the ſimilarity 


t „ 

"> had ülmoft ſaid no individuals; were de- 
prived of rights, which they held by ex- 
iſting laws; and certainly none were ſo pu- 
niſhed, as in the other, i in conſequence of 
ideal crimes, but in virtue of a judy gement, 
provided by the law, or dictated by ne- 
ceſſity, for the abuſe of public confidence. 


No deviation from long eſtabliſhed habits 
and prejudices was forced upon the people; 
nor was their obedience to be obtained, at 


the expence of every valuable affection. 85 
on the contrary, it was the real, as well = 
the profeſſed object of reſiſtance, to reſtore 
things to the point, from which they had ; 
been perverted; and to provide that, in future, 
| the executive part of the government ſhould 
be, as was intended, the faithful diſpenſer 
of the law. We know that, on many oc 
caſions, as is ; {et forth in the Declaration of Ze 
Rights, © things had been done by the King, 
4 m his individual which were 
Ek GE. decay 


. 18 1 
DE ſiderations.” But, in whatever wise they 
might be deſerving of blame, they were not 
- deficient in their endeavours to preſerve, 
among the people, the habit of obedience 
to exiſting laws; nor did they, in any in- 
ſtance, ſo act, as to evince ene | 
lovers Li change. 5 
Sort ION miſled, by the ſimilarity 
of appellations, to conſider that event as 5 
85 ſimilar, in its nature, to what has been 
attempted 3 in France. We ſhall find, how- 
ever, on the ſlighteſt compariſon, that they 
are ſcarce leſs different in the object, than 
in the means made uſe of to accompliſh it. 
In the one caſe, oppoſition was not made 
tothe legeſlatis ve, but merely to the executi ve | 
authority. In the other, the legiſlative 1 
authority itſelf has not only been con- 
troled, but entirely ſubverted and a . 
el. In the one, no claſſes of men, I 


had almoſt ſaid. no hs were de- 
 prived of rights, which they held by ex- 
iſting laws; and certainly none were ſo pu 
niſhed, as in the other, in conſequence of 
| Ideal crimes, but in virtue of a judgement, 
provided by the law, or dictated by ne- 
ceſſity, for the abuſe of public confidence. 
No deviation from long eſtabliſhed habits 
and prejudices was forced upon the people; 1 
nor was their obedience to be obtained, at 
the expence of every valuable affection. 
on the contrary, it was the real, as well as 
the profeſſed object of reliſtance, to reſtore ; 
things to the point, from which they had 
been perverted; ;and to provide that, in future, 


| the executive part of the government ſhould | 
be, as was intended, the faithful diſpenſer 
of the law.” We know that, on many oc- 
caſions, as is s ſet forth in the Declaration of 
Rights, bs things had been done bythe King, 
in bis individual capri), which were 
© 's. ed, directly 


Two] Ld 

directly contrary to the laws and nn 
freedom of the realm; and that, by aſſuming | 
a power, which was not legally inveſted. in 
him, he endeavoured to ſubvert and ex- 
tirpate the proteſtant religion.” But, in the 


management of governments, to reflore and * 


do make new, are attempts of ſo different a | 

nature, that, from the ſucceſs of one, but 
little judgment can be formed 1 the expe · 

diency of the other. | 


'T HAT dome reformation 1 was e deſirable : 


in the government of France, no one 1 


1 among us, who has a proper ſenſe of the 
| bleſſings we are this day commemorating, 
will heſitate to admit. But we muſt con- 


clude, from the reſult, that what was deſirable 4 


was not, in this caſe, expedient; on that the | 

deſign of accompliſhing it was extremely 
| ill-concerted. The benefits PEE ag 
of ! poſiible, ſhould they at 


ban 


K 


length be obtained, will not, m the lapſe t 


of ages, compenſate for the miſeries, of 


which the ſtruggle for them has been the 

 oceaſion.. In truth, ſetting aſide the con- 0 
ſiderations of juſtice, there was reaſon 

enough to apprehend the failure of a plan, 
which aimed at ſo much. Individuals 


may be ſuſceptible of inſtantaneous con- 
viction, and be perſuaded, by reaſon or 


- 2 to pe ſuddenly, in their ſentimenty 8 


but it n not to SY This a fajbiſul 


that a great nation could be brought, any — 


| otherwiſe than by gradual changes, to pas 


from the loweſt to the higheſt os of 


| political freedom. | 


. Tur obvious LY to hy ER « fuch „ 
reflections as theſe is, that each of us, 
inſtead of an uſeleſs, if not pernicious in- 


; terference | in matters, which are not pro- DD 


1 5 5 


peil) the fabjeQs or his coghizanes) aid 


as 8 * Y 
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affording encouragement to thoſe who are 
# given to change,” make uſe of the power, 


which, from his ſtation in ſociety, he bas 
legally and regularly in his hands, to 
augment the bleſſings of our conſtitution, 
and, if any ſich there be, to mitigate the 
b preffure of! its evils. I, in almoſt any form 
ol of government, this were conſcientiouſly 
performed, there would be little oc 
| for meaſures of violence. 1 know, and N 


lament, the diſtreſſes of poverty; ; and ardent- 


8 F do wiſh, that a comfortable ſubſiſtence 

were the conſtant reward of honeſt induſtry: 
5 but I do not conceive, that this is poſſible | 

to be effected, by any form of government, 
independently of the juſtice and charity of 
individuals in their private ſtations. In a 

. ountry, where proviſion was particularly 
I made againſt the prevalence of a too great 
. * it was yes foretold, chat te the 


poor 
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poor ſhoyld neyer ceaſe out of 1 it. y Andi It is, 
doubtleſs, the wiſe intention of Providence, 

that, by the wants of ſame, and the abun. 

: dance of others, the virtues of patience and 
gratitude on the one hand, and of pity and 5 


generoſity on the other, ſhould be perpe- 
tually exerciſed and improved. Let us, 


therefore, direct our attention where, 8 
there be not a certainty of our doing good, Fo 
there is, at leaſt, no evident danger of our 
5 doing harm. Let us not be induced, by the 
invitations of enterprizing men, to engage, 


at the expence of any known obligation, Nh, 


in what is of ſo uncertain termination, 5 
Wl theoretical ſchemes of reform. In the 5 


= purſuit of a phantom, which will, perhaps, „ 


3 never. be overtaken, and which, if over= | 
taken, might elude our gralp, they may 


lead us from maze to maze, till, in- 
volved i in inextricable difficulties, we find it 


4 ſcarce poſſible to retreat, thou gh our ad- 


us 


yance muſt be marked with blood, Let 


us, after all, recollect, that human happineſs 


a not entirely depend on forms of go. 
| vernment. It muſt ariſe, in a conſiderable 


| meaſure, from performances, over which 


external laws have but little control. 


And, of temporal happineſs, whatever Pro- 
Vviſion may be made for its ſecurity and in- 

| exeaſe, we may caſily expect 
| ſhare. He, who conceives that, under any 
E circumſtances, it can be perfect and com- 


plete, is ſure to meet with diſappointment. 


K 


He will never be contented with preſent 
enjoyments, who does not aſpire after futur: 
and he alone, who, taking the whole of his 
exiſtence into the account, knows how to 
: eſtimate things at their real value; he alone 
is prepare 

ſituation, all the poſlible advantages, as well | 
to bear patiently its unavoidable en. 


to derive, from any imaginable 
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